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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual University of Chicago Dinner which occurs 
each year during the week of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association will 
be held at 6:30 p.m., Tuesday, February 24, 1920, in the 
Electrical League Dining-Room on the fourteenth floor of the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anyone who has attended the University, either during 
summer quarters or the academic year, is most cordially 
invited. A more detailed announcement of the dinner will 
be made in the next issue of the School Review. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES FOR ALL PUPILS 

"Every boy in the game" is the motto of the Physical 
Education Department of the University High School. In 
order to carry out this idea the boys of the high school are 
organized into twelve soccer teams with a definite schedule 
of games. Of the 205 boys registered in the high school, 
190 are playing regularly. Of the fifteen who are not on the 
teams, thirteen are physically incapacitated, and two find it 
necessary to work after school. 

The secret of such figures can be traced to (1) the inter- 
esting character of soccer football as a game for high-school 
boys; (2) a gradual development of intramural sports during 
the past few years; (3) a four-year physical education require- 
ment; (4) a system of after-school athletic activities; (5) good 
athletic fields and a reasonable budget for equipment; (6) a 
man constantly in charge not only of the major activities of the 
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department but also of the detailed work; (7) firm support by 
the principal and faculty. 

What is being done this fall through soccer will be repeated 
during the winter through basket-ball and track, and during 
the spring through baseball and track. This schedule makes 
it possible to have practically every high-school boy engaged 
in physical activities of a vigorous and healthful character. 

A SOPHOMORE ENGLISH LABORATORY 

An experiment in teaching students to enjoy reading was 
tried last year in the Sophomore classes of the University 
High School in the form of what was called the Sophomore 
English Laboratory. During the reading periods the students 
were seated somewhat informally about a room in which were 
book shelves containing about five hundred books. 

A student found on these shelves the latest books on air- 
craft, invention, engineering, camp life, nature, history, biog- 
raphy, and interesting stories connected with the various 
countries of the world. The room was organized and con- 
ducted so that an atmosphere of restfulness and leisure, which 
is essential for pleasure-reading, prevailed. During two regu- 
lar class periods each week, the students came to the room 
for the purpose of reading what they liked. Each student 
chose a general theme to follow in his reading for a month. 
For example, some pupils read about French life and stories 
in connection with their study of French; others read The 
Standard Bearer and A Friend of Caesar in connection with 
their Latin work; while other pupils chose reading projects 
related to science, industry, community life, etc. When each 
project was finished a report was made to the class, and fre- 
quently somewhat pretentious papers were written as sum- 
maries of their readings. One result of the experiment was 
an increased interest in reading and a development in many 
cases of a reading habit, as evidenced by the increased amount 
of reading which the pupils carried on independently. 



